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No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. of coi net for received and 
BENGALI. 
| Monthly. 
1 |“ Bhdrat Shramjibi” . | Baraéhanagar 4,000 | Ashar, 1284 B. 8. 
2 |“ Rajshahye Sambad ” Rajshahye iw | cae ees 
3 |“ Grémbarté Prakaéshika ”’ Comercolly 200 
4 | Arya Pratibha” ... Bhowanipore Ashfr and Shréban, 1284 B.S. 
Weekly. 
5 |“ Banga Hitaishi ” Bhowanipore eeoee | 10th September 1877. 
6 | * Bishwa Dit ” Taligunj, Calcutta..| ...... 12th _ ditto. 
7 | Bishwa Subrid”’ ... Mymensingh 450 
8 | Bharat Mihir” ... Do. 658 | 13th _ ditto. 
9 | * Bharat Sangskarak ” es eee 10th _ ditto. 
10 | ‘* Bengal Advertiser ”’ Lee Do. Senses 
ll |“ Dacca Prakash ”’ ... Dacca 400 | 9th ditto. 
12 | “Education Gazette”  ... Hooghly 1,168 | 14th _ ditto. 
13 | “ Moorshedabad Pratinidhi ” Berhampore eee 
14 | * Pratikar”’ oe Do. 235 | 14th ditto. 
15 | “Grdambarté Prakashika ” Comercolly 200 | 15th _ ditto. 
16 | “*Sambéd Bhaskar ” ee er 10th _ ditto. 
17 | “ Sulabha Samachar ” Do 5,000 | 15th ditto. 
18 | “ Sdhérani ” Chinsurah 516 | 9th ditto. 
19 | “Hindu Hitaishini ” Dacca 300 | 15th ditto. 
20 | Soma Prakash” ... Bhowanipore 700 | 17th ditto. 
* Sahachar ” ee ee eee 10th _—_ ditto. 
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Calcutta 


No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. ¢ copies a iF on 9 pine - 

BenoaLi— (Continued). ce 8] 

Weekly—(Continued). fi 

22 |“ Hindu Ranjika ”... Bauleah, Rajshahye | _...... 5th September 1877. : 

28 +| “ Rungpore Dik Prakésh ” Kaékinié, Rungpore 250 | 13th ditto. t 

24 | “ Burdwan Prachariké” ... . | Burdwan 165 

Daily. . t 

29 |“ Sambéd Prabhaékar” “ | Calcutta 550 | 5th to 12th September. 0 

26 | “ Sambad Purnachandrodaya ” a. = aed ee 15th, 18th, & 19th Sept. E 

27 | *¢ Sam&éch4r Chandriké”’ ... ee ee se re or 7th, 11th to 14th, and 17th 

to 20th September. 

28 |“ Banga Vidyé Prakdshika ” Do. 652 | 12th to 19th September. ] 

ENGLISH AND BENGALI. t 

Weekly. ! 

29 |“ Amrita Bazar Patriké ” ... Do. 2,217 

30 | « Howrah Hitakari ” . | Bethar, Howrah ... 300 | 9th September. ] 

31 | « Moorshedabad Patrika ”’... .| Berhampore... |_—s wee 14th ditto. { 

32 | “ Burrisal Bartdébaha” . | Burrisal 300 : 

ENGLISH AND Urpv. { 

33 | “Urdu Guide” Calcutta 400 |} 15th — ditto. . 

Urpv. 

Bi-monthly. 

84 | “ Akhbér-ul-Akhiar” Mozufferpore... | _...... : 

HInp1. | 

Weekly. ; 

35 | Behar Bandhu ” ... Bankipore, Patna... 509 | 19th ditto. 
PERSIAN. 

‘¢ J4m-Jahén-numé ” 250 | 21st ditto. 


ee 


Pustic ADMINISTRATION. 


Tue following is the substance of an editorial in the Sambdd 8+» Passmaxae, 


How the expenditure on the famine Prabhakar, of the 7th September, headed the 
should be met. “ Unsatisfactory condition of the Indian 
fnances. With a view to meet the large expenditure already incurred in 
connection with the famine, and the vast outlay which is yet to be made for 
the same purpose, Government contemplates imposing a famine tax on the 
people at no distant date. We must, however, strongly protest against the 
proposal. It is a matter of reproach to the enlightened British Government, 
that it should be obliged to save the people alive during the famine, at their 
own expense. Already they are harassed with taxes; and the present distress 
has made beggars of millions. The imposition of a famine tax at this time 
would be unworthy even of the most barbarous rulers. We, therefore, 
suggest that, since India is now an integral portion of the United British 
Kingdom, she should be aided with contributions from the Imperial 
Exchequer. This would enhance the glory of the British race, and convince 
the people of India of the profound sympathy felt for their distress in 
England. More than a hundred years have now elapsed since the country 
came under the British power, but during this long period, she has not 
sought even so much as one cowrie from the Imperial Exchequer. It behoves 
England to come to her aid. Should the British Parliament be unwilling 
to respond to this call, it should, at least, appoint a commission for the 
reduction of expenditure and the reform of the financial administration of 
India. It will not do to entrust the Indian Government with the task; for, in 
that case, the posts of a few peons and clerks only will be abolished, while the 
large number of high paid and unnecessary offices held by Europeans will be 
left untouched. We do not, of course, say that the present low condition 
of the finances will be completely retrieved by means of reduction. But 
reduction, comprehensive enough to include army expenditure and the home 
charges, may effect considerable savings; which may be supplemented by 
some indirect tax whose incidence will not affect the people. Since famine 


September 7th, 1877. 


has become a constantly recurring phenomenon in this country, the Govern- - 


ment cannot do better than avail themselves of such suggestions as we have 
made. 

2. The Sambdd Prabhakar, of the 8th September, thus writes on the 
Masters’ and Servants’ Bill :—Since change has 
become the order of the day, it is no wonder 
that the British Government should, by means of legislation, attempt to 
define the rights and liabilities of masters and servants—a task which had 
been accomplished ages before by the great Hindu legislator Manu. Accord- 
ing to him, it was sin in a servant to show disrespect to his master, an 
offence for which the present Manu, Mr. Whitley Stokes, provides imprison- 
ment. We have carefully read through the Bill, and are of opinion that 
it will not be of any advantage to native masters and servants, though 
It might be useful to Europeans. The greater portion of the Bill would seem 
to be intended for the benefit of masters. With such a law in force, we 
do not think that a poor, ignorant, and helpless native servant will be able 
to serve a European with comfort. It will only lead to an increase of 
litigation in the Magistrates’ courts, to the infliction of imprisonment or 
fine on unoffending servants, and an increase of the masters’ power. 
Although, on conviction, a master also is liable to fine under this law, still 
it is doubtful whether a humble domestic servant will be able to adduce 
before the court sufficient evidence of his master’s guilt. 


The Masters’ and Servants’ Bill. 


SaMBAD PRABHAKAR, 
September 8th, 1877. 
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The registration and the payment of the prescribed fees required of the 
masters will occasion considerable inconvenience to the members of Hindy 
society. Where a Hindu lady is the mistress of the house, and there 
are no male members, the difficulty will be extremely felt; the more so, as 


- defaulting masters are liable to fine. It is needless to remark that the 


SADHARARYI, 
September 9th, 1877. 


very name of registration and law is enough to terrify native maid-servants, 
who will never agree to make any contract in writing. In short, Mr. Stokes 
has not done well by introducing this Bill. At any rate, it would do legs 


harm, were if intended for the Europeans only. We reserve further 
comments until a future occasion. 


8. We extract the following from an article in the Sddhdrani, of the 
Deterioration in the character of the 9th September, headed the “ British Judge”:— 
Judges in India. A people cherishing a strong feeling of 
nationality, whether it be the English, French, German or any other, 
are always found to be partial in some degree to men of their own race. 
Rising from this low platform to the higher stand-point of humanity, you 
may indeed call this a piece of gross injustice; but properly considered, 
this narrowness is essential to the feeling of nationality. As every question 
has two sides toit, and may be viewed from two different stand-points, so 
this partiality of one Englishman for another, although it appears a grave 


fault in our eyes, is, when considered in another light, a virtue of the British 
character. — 


But then there should be limits to everything. It is one thing to give 
all prize appointments to Europeans, to accord them higher honors, and to 
offer facilities to English merchants, while it is quite another to act on the 
principle that they should be allowed to oppress natives with impunity. 
When, in doing his duty, a British judge acts thus, in our opinion he 
transgresses the limits of nationality and commits a gross injustice. Whether 
friends or foes, all parties equally admit that the judges in England are, 
as a class, just men. There, of course, they are not called on to solve the 
difficult problem of administering justice between a native and a foreigner. 
They are quiet, deliberate, grave, and pure, and conscientiously discharge 
their duty. The eminent French savan M. Taine has, in his recent work 
on England and its people, bestowed the highest encomium on the British 
administration of justice. Englishmen justly take a pride in their judges 
who are held in the highest esteem ; while a bad judge isexecrated. Jeffries 
they have placed in the same category with Satan. The judge is as much 
an object of respect and honor with Englishmen, asthe British drama, 
British mathematics, British navy, British commerce, and the British 
flag. The judges in India, although not so able as those in England, 
were not worthless or unjust. The class, one of which, to keep up the 
prestige of the Governor-General, ordered the execution of Nand Kumar, 
under a law unknown to the country, had long since begun to disappear; 
while their successors, Sir William Jones, Sir Lawrence Peel, and others 
were raising the Indian judgeship to the dignity of one in England. 
There can be no doubt also, that Eden, Monro, Herschel, Smith, Grey, and 
Kelly, in spite of occasional slips, are model judges. But the tide seems 
to have turned all of a sudden. Certain judicial officers seem as though 
they were determind to act contrary to the spirit of the law. We do not 
wish to incur the displeasure of our reviewer, Mr. Eden, by adducing any 
illustration of our remarks; although there can be no doubt as to the 
fact that not a few judges at the present time practise injustice. This would 
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not of itself do much harm, did the High Court continue as formerly to 
maintain its dignity. We have shown with regret, that now, by direct 
encouragement and again by indirect hints, even the High Court has ceased 
to punish the guilty. And not only th‘s, but instructions are occasionally 
given, in the course of judgments, which will only have the effect of afford- 
ing facilities for the escape of tue guilty. Such deterioration in a British 


judge seems to be the precursor of some gigantic revolution in morals. We 
shall illustrate this in our next article. 


4. Inan article headed “ Certain instructions given by the High Court 
Whether a Magistrate, before hear- to the Magistrates,” the Editor of the same 


‘no the evidence, should form any view see 
or impression regarding acase before Paper, after giving a summary of the case of 


him. Lutu Khan versus Mr. Burke, tried originally 
by Mr. Haggard, the Joint-Magistrate of Serampore, and heard in appeal 
by two Judges of the High Court, proceeds to remark that, in quashing 
the judgment of the lower court, and ordering a new trial by another Magis- 
trate, and a refund of the fine imposed on the complainant, the judges have 
done what is proper and right ; but their comments on Mr. Haggard’s order 
on the petition of Lutu Khan, that the “complainant will be fined if the 
charge is false” have really excited our surprise, and clearly show the deteriora- 
tion which has taken place in the character of the British judge. These 
comments are utterly irrelevant and quite uncalled for. The Honorable 
Judges write :—‘‘ The Magistrate is bound to keep within his own breast any 
impression, or view, that he might form in regard toa case before him, 
until he hears the evidence ; and in this case the Magistrate should have 
taken care that no such view found expression in the record.” Is this 
worthy of a British judge ? An oppressive Magistrate is shown the way to 


escape punishment, while he is warned against keeping in the record any 


evidence of his fault ;—is this, we repeat, worthy of a British judge? Formerly, 
it was a maxim with British judges and legislators that, in regard to a case, 
it was wrong to come to any conclusion before hearing the evidence. We 
have now judges telling us, ‘ you may come to a conclusion if you please, but 
it is foolish to allow it to find expression in the record.’ They in effect tell 
the Magistrates to keep their records in order, and their files clear, as other- 
wise their judgments could not be confirmed. They may be supposed to 
say as follows :—‘‘ Keep such impressions within your own breast; we can 
even allow you to give vent to your feelings; but doyou never allow your- 
selves to be so carried away by your feelings, as to Jet your émpressions find 
expression in the record.” Consider it carefully, and say if the British judge 
has not deteriorated. 


5. The same paper quotes the following passage from the judgment of 
The case of Kuker Sing vs.the the High Court in the case of Kuker Sing and 
Magistrate of Dinagepore. the Magistrate of Dinagepore :— 


“ It appears that a previous order of the same Magistrate, based on the very same evidence 
and inquiry, had been set aside by an order of this court, on the ground as set out in judge’s 
letter or memorandum of 12th J uly. It might have been expected, therefore, that, in dealing 
further with the case, the Magistrate would have been specially careful to avoid the errors 
pointed out by the division bench. Instead of this, the errors are repeated with an additional 
legality ; and the proceedings unfortunately show not the slightest trace of a desire to afford 
the accused those advantages to which every person on his trial 1s entitled. 

Magistrates, who act in the manner exemplified in this case, ought to bear in mind that 
they not only violate their duties as judicial officers, bound to do justice, but even contravene 
their own object as administrative officers, by rendering their supposed offenders objects of 
sympathy, as well as by ensuring their escape, at any rate for the moment.” 


_ The latter paragraph contains a curious piece of instruction. A Magistrate 
tries a case contrary to the law; the High Court quashes the judgment ; but the 


SADHABARI, 
September 9th, 1877. 
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SaDHARABSYI, 
September 9th, 1877. 


Dacca Pragasnz, 
September Sth, 1877. 
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same Magistrate repeats the proceedings with additional illegality ; and moral 
instructions from the judges follow to this effect:—‘Brother! do you not 
see that, if you act in this way, there is neglect in the discharge of your dut 
as a judicial officer? Even ifthat be not taken into account, what of the 
failure in your duty as an administrative officer ? The public sympathize with 
your supposed offenders, and through your action they escape punishment, at 
any rate forthe moment.” In other words not only is there a miscarriage of 
justice, but a laxity in administration as well. 


Government seems now to have forgotten all its other duties, and 
harps upon that of “ Administration” only. And mark how the High Court, 
too, has begun to raise the same cry. While we do not say that the judges 
in India should be entirely independent of the Government, we cannot, at the 
same time, bear to see without concern that they should by their action pro- 
mote the views of an unjust administration. Hence also, noticing with 
surprise such instructions from the High Court, have we adduced a second proof 
of the deterioration of the British judge. 


6. Thesame paper writes as follows, in an article, entitled ‘“* An instance 
of the Police concocting evidence against 
certain tenants.” It is a discovery of this holy 
nineteenth century, of this holier year 1877, and of the holiest month of 
August, that in happiness, prosperity, and safety, the peasantry of Eastern 
Bengal are not surpassed by that of any other country in the world. 


Although Mr. Eden has arrived at this conclusion from his long experience 
of Bengal, still it is not a new discovery to certain native newspapers, who 
have all along maintained the same view regarding the Bengali peasantry. 
The same publicists have also called the latter a wicked class, given to oppres- 
sion ; but this remark needs confirmation at the hands of any big official who 
may chance to take up the subject, and in proof of his assertion refer to the 
cases of pious zemindars murdered by their tenants in Furreedpore and 
Midnapore. Now jesting apart, we beg to ask whether those that abused 
the tenants of Furreedpore as being more wicked than Satan, before their 
trial, have not heard of the attempts of the police to obtain their conviction 
by concocting false evidence. Who said that the tenants are able to defend 
themselves from such wicked machinations? .Who would have heard of 
this matter, if Baboo Monomohun Ghosh, Barrister-at-law, had not gene- 


rously taken up their cause? How many such cases daily occur in Bengal ? 
Who takes notice of them ? 


False evidence concocted by the police. 


7. The Dacca Prakash, of the 8th September, makes the following 


j j ; 66 9 
i ct ak as observations in an article on the ** Masters’ and 


__ Servants’ Bill.” It is to be regretted that 
Government bestows but little thought on the fact that a multiplicity of laws, 


instead of simplifying matters, oftentimes causes embarrassment. ‘There are 
few subjects which have not been legislated upon. Who considers whether 
this has been beneficial or otherwise ? Government has now brought under 
the scope of legislation even the social and domestic affairs of the people. 
The relations between masters and servants belong to this class of subjects; 
and any attempt to define them by law is more likely to be attended with 
evil than beneficial consequences. We do not see that there is any necessity 
for this Bill; and would desire to see it withdrawn. Section 7 of the Bill is 
open to objection as being unduly favourable to the master, as also clause 
(d) of section 15 and section 20. The present Bill, in some degree, answers 
the purpose of a criminal contract law, which the European planters labored 
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so much to obtain. For these various reasons the passing of the Bill will 
be attended with injurious rather than beneficial results. While it aims at 
removing the inconveniences of European masters occasioned by the disobe- 


dience of native servants, it does not contain any provision for securing the 
latter against the kicks and blows, which often prove fatal, of the former. 


8, The Sambad P. rabhakar, of the 10th September, has an editorial SamMBpap PRraBHAKAR, 
ii, tiidiis Deal headed “Mr. Hden and the Native Papers.” September tot, 1877- 

: We give below the substance of his remarks :— 
That the Hnglishman, the Pioneer and other Anglo-Indian journals, who 
are utterly ignorant of the Bengali language, and whose hostility to the Native 
Press is well known, should have made Mr. Eden’s strictures on the vernacu- 
lar newspapers the occasion of a renewed attack on them, is neither to be 
regretted nor wondered at. The Prabhdkar is older than they, and has had 
along experience of the character of the writings of the Anglo-Indian Editors. 
Almost all the native prints have now one by one commented on Mr. Eden’s 
remarks, and vindicated their loyalty to the British Government. The 
Prabhakar has consistently supported Mr. Eden’s public acts ever since he 
came out to this country as an Assistant Magistrate. Lord Canning appre- 
ciated its loyal articles during the days of the Sepoy Mutiny ; and the evidence 
of the Revd. J. Long on this point is yet procurable. We ask Mr. Eden, 
now, when His Honor is enjoying rest in his retreat at Darjeeling, to give up 
the views he has formed regarding the vernacular newspapers. The Native 
Press is now in its infancy. If it has faults, they should be pointed out in 
a friendly spirit and not attacked with fury. If it is sought to improve its 
tone, the native journals should be placed, as regards the supply of official 
information, on the same footing with their English contemporaries; and 


whenever any seditious writing appears in a paper, a warning should be forth- 
with given to the editor. 


9. The Sambad Bhaskar, of the LOth September, adverts to the proposal SamBap Boasxar, 

The abolition of the Alipore Jail 0 abolish the Alipore Jail Press and to amal- September 10th, 1877- 
Press. gamate the press at the Bengal Secretariat 
with that at the Presidency Jail. The editor does not see what good will accrue 
from this arrangement or what the defects of the old system might be. The 
reasons assigned for the abolition of the Alipore Jail Press are literally futile. 
That regarding the want of accommodation may be easily removed; while 
the plea, that the Superintendents at the Alipore Jail do not exact sufficient 
work from the prisoners, because they have no commissions on the produce 
of their labor, is really unworthy of mention. The practice of giving a per- 
centage to the paid officers of the jail ought to be at once discontinued. 


10. The Bhdrat Sangskdrak observes, in its issue of the 10th September: , Bassar 
Mr. Eden’s dislike to the Native AS one bitten by a rabid dog trembles to hear september 10th, 1977. 
ess. even the name of water, so the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal loses his wits and becomes distorted in his figure at the 
bare mention of native newspapers. Ai Dacca, Belvedere, Krishnagar, and 
Berhampore, everywhere, he has given indications of this fear. However 
that might be, we have doubts as to the soundness of his brains. Let the 


Supreme Government and the public use means to provide him with suitable 
treatment. 


11. The following occurs in the first perngarh of the letter of the sancexanax. 
Oppressions of th .. oulpigoree correspondent of the same paper :— 
the ates Poses” eee? The excesses of the Kuropean planters are the 
same everywhere. Many Europeans have commenced tea cultivation in the 
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Bhootan Dooars; and the Merh tribe, who constitute the majority of the 
inhabitants, are gradually dying out through their oppressions. It behoves 
the local Government to keep an eye on this matter. 


12. The Banga Hitaishi, of the 10th September, quotes with appro- 
Reforms needed in the Indian ation the views of May Fair as to the 
administration. reforms needed in the administration of India. 
These are—(1) The Governor-General should never be allowed any power 
of action independently of his Council; (2) the Secretary of State should 
have a similar restraint placed upon his authority; and (8) the Members 
of the Council of the Secretary of State should all have seats in parliament, 
The Editor supplements these, with the suggestion that more natives should 
be appointed to the Governor-General’s Council from the different presi- 
dencies than at present; otherwise no good will accrue to the country. 
Furthermore it is remarked that parliament should ask from all retired 
Viceroys an account of their administration; and, if necessary, provision 
should be made for their impeachment in parliament by natives and Anglo- 
Indians. In short, the country will never be benefited so long as some 
Indian Viceroy is not impeached like Warren Hastings. 


18. The Samachar Chandrika, of the va = seg writes the 

7 following in one of its editorial paragraphs :— 

ne Shall we, after this, worship Sarepubas with 
flowers and sandal wood? Or shall we, at Mr. Eden’s bidding, cease to 
write? One McGill, an engine: driver in Rangoon, murdered a native 
servant and confessed his guilt. He has been, however, convicted of simple 
assault and sentenced to undergo imprisonment for fourteen days without 
labor. Thanks to the law of the Europeans, and thanks to the judgment! 
After this, why should there be any feeling of respect for Europeans? In 


administering justice, does it become the enlightened British Government 
to make a distinction between black and white ? 


14. The Bishwa Dut, of the 12th September, observes, with regret, 
Grievances of the people under that, instead of seeking to make themselves 
British rule. acquainted with the views of the people, Govern- 
ment censures the newspapers, which express public opinion, as disloyal. 
They are expected to remain silent over their wrongs, as an exposure is likely 
to subject the officers to censure from the authorities in England. It was 
for this reason, that the poor were not allowed to come before the Prince of 
Wales when His Royal Highness came to this country; his sight having 
been regaled with the spectacle of Princes and Chiefs shining in golden 
ornaments and precious gems. In spite of the manifold advantages of the 
British rule, and the general happiness and prosperity of the people under 
it, they labour under two great disadvantages: (1) Government is more 
desirous of making a show of prosperity than to secure real progress; the 
people are poverty-stricken and cry for food, a want which did not exist 


even under the oppressive Mahomedan Nawabs; (2) the people groan under 
the burden of taxation. 


15. The same paper complains that in the Weekly Report justice is 


| | not done to the native papers. Extracts are 
Complaints against the Report on 


Native Newspapers. | not properly made. ‘There are again mis- 


translations. Native editors should therefore 
arrange to publish a report of their own. 
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16. We take the following from an editorial paragraph in the Bharat 
Mihir, of the 18th September :—We cannot 
tell what contagion has spread among the 
Kuropean officials We hear that one 
Mr. Thompson, a Bengal Civilian, has been dismissed from the service on 
the report of the High Court; while another, a Deputy Magistrate of 
Bhagulpore, has been suspended on some grave charges, which are not 
known to the public. Half the discontent which prevails in the country 


will disappear, if Mr. Eden but succeeds, by means of punishment, in bring- 
ing these erring officers to obedience to law and justice. 


17. The same paper writes as follows: —What will His Honor say af 
the skill shown in two cases, recently tried by 
the Magistrate of Dinagepore and the Joint- 
Magistrate of Serampore respectively? No 
native paper has yet said anything about the matter; so that he cannot call 
them disloyal or seditious. Mr. Eden probably expects us to regard every 
European officer as an incarnation of divinity. We, however, hold a differ- 
ent opinion, and look upon the Magistrates as so many servants and repre- 
sentatives of the public, worthy to hold office only so long as they are 
competent impartially to administer justice, and would regard them as disloyal 
if they wilfully neglect this duty. We have never seen any Magistrates 
punished in India; the people, therefore, generally distrust them, and are 
dissatisfied with the Government that fails to visit them with punishment. 


18. The Education Gazette, of the 14th September, remarks that 
there are two means whereby the constant 
recurrence of famines may be prevented—(1) 
the construction of roads, railways, and canals; and (2) improvement of agri- 
culture. It is to be regretted that while Government is exceedingly atten- 
tive to the first, the second is all but neglected. ‘The zemindars, who were 
entrusted with the task of promoting this source of wealth, are, as a rule, 
careless about it. If a famine cess be really imposed, part of the proceeds 
should be expended towards the improvement of agriculture. 


19. Ina long letter, a correspondent of the same paper dwells on the 
manifold advantages, such as the security 
ef life and property, and improved means of 
communication, and religious toleration, enjoyed by the people under the 
British rule; and gives a vivid picture of the days of the Mahomedan 
Nawabs, when no one could erect a house of bricks without being oppressed, 
or go from one village to another without taking a final leave of his family, 
or live unmolested with a beautiful wife ordaughter. As no one, who has not 
tasted the bitterness of pain, is fully able to enjoy pleasure, so the dissatisfac- 
tion of certain persons with the present state of things shows that they can- 
not realize the former condition of the people under the Mahomedans. 


20. Adverting to the virtues and works of public utility maintained 
A title of distinction sought for a by Paresh Narayan Roy, a zemindar of Putia, 
vemindar of Rajshahye. in Rajshahye, locally known as Rajah, a corre- 


spondent of the same paper, asks Government to confer on him a suitable 
title of distinction. 


21. In an article on the Masters’ and Servants’ Bill the Grambaria 


Dismissal of a Civil Servant and the 
suspension of another. 


Two cases recently tried by the 
Magistrate of Dinagepore and the sub- 
divisional officer of Serampore. 


Improvement of agriculture neces- 
sary. 


The advantages enjoyed under the 
British rule. 


The Masters’ and ’ Bi iced 1 
rs’ and Servants’ Bill. same remarks as those noticed in paragraph 


2 of this report. 


Praskashikd, of the 15th September, makes the 5, 
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EpvucaTion GazeEtTre. 
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SutaBpHa SAMACHAR. 


Soma PRAKASH, 
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Soma Prakasa. 


Besar Baypuv, 
September 19th, 1877. 
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92. The Sulabha Samachar, . the are Tat en the follow- 

canerial Assemblace always ing:—Itis written in the Mahabharat that 
nbn Sgecit Apentes Givers. | Volation followed the celebration of the Ri 
shiya Jagna by Rajah Judhishthira; and it is believed by many that this 
ceremony always augurs evil. This impression will be confirmed by the 
events which have taken place since the celebration of the Imperial Assem. 
blage at Delhi. The Russo-Turkish war, the famine in India, and the unsatis- 
factory character of the relations of the British Government with the 
Amir of Cabul on the one hand, and the frontier tribes on the other, are all 
ominous circumstances. 


23. The same paper writes a highly eulogistic article on the British 

The laudable efforts of Government Government, and , applauds the vigorous and 

to relieve the famine. unremitting exertions of Lord Lytton and the 

Duke of Buckingham and the officers subordinate to them to relieve the distress 

in Madras. All this is truly worthy of a paternal government, who are 
entitled to our thanks a thousand times over. 


24. The Soma Prakash, of the 17th September, publishes a long letter 

A case between the Hindus and {rom a correspondent at Peshawar, in which 
Mahomedans of Peshawar. reference is made to a case recently tried there 
between the Hindus and Mahomedans. The latter constitute the greater 
portion of the population and are feared by the Hindus, who are a minority, 
Even the authorities stand in awe of them and visit their offences with leni- 
ency. This was exemplified in the case under notice. Without due consi- 
deration many of the defendants, who are Hindus, were thrown into prison 
and fined, apparently to conciliate the Mahomedans, although they had been 
the aggressors, and had formed a large gathering in the city. The defendants 
were, moreover, previous to their trial, kept in custody and maltreated by the 
Mahomedan jailors. It is hoped that His Excellency the Viceroy will take 
notice of this case. The editor observes that it is unjust to cast a man into 
prison before he is convicted of an offence. This also is the principle upon which 
is based all British law. Yet what a diversity exists between law and practice | 


25. Adverting to the discontinuance of the Samaj Darpan, a weekly 
paper, published at Calcutta, alleged to have 
been caused by the strictures of the Lieu- 
enant-Governor on the Native Press, the same journal remarks :—The 
Samaj Darpun will for the present be discontinued. It appears from 
the writings of the editor that this step has been dictated by a fear of 
Mr. Eden. Is His Honor really aSerdj-ud-dowlah? We do not believe 
this. However mistaken he may be, that love of justice which is characteristic 
of the British nation, flows through every vein of his body. Even if he 
were a Seraj-ud-dowlah, he is not an intellectual idiot like that Mahomedan 
ruler. He will point out a fault before punishing an offender. At all events, 
the discontinuance of the Samaj Darpan has not been judicious ; and shows 
only the timidity, cowardice, and indiscretion of the editor. 


26. The Behdr Bandhu says, that Behdr is very fortunate indeed 
Landlords and tenants of Behar, 10 having attracted the attention of the Lieute- 
and their grievances. nant-Governor. A letter, dated the 7th August, 
has reached the Commissioner, purporting to deal with matters affecting 
landlords and tenants, and with reference to which the Commissioner has 
sought the opinion of the zemindars, This has been done with a view to 
diminish the expenses of litigation and their necessary consequences. But 
there is one thing which greatly distresses the zemindars, especially in the 


The Sdmaj Darpan discontinued. 
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criminal courts, namely boundary disputes and those connected with the 
ingress and egress of water on the lands. Scarcely a year passes without the 
zemindérs being involved in law-suits and quarrels regarding water. This 
occurs especially in times of drought ; since this part of the country abounds 
with Bhdolis, large deep wells used for cultivation, and embankments of earth 
with ditches for confining water and drains and water-courses passing through 
different lands which are required to be filled up for purposes of irrigation. 
Litigation has moreover increased on this point where fresh issues are started, 
as all the Government records in some zillahs, which would show former deci- 
sions on the matter, were burnt up during the mutiny. For cases like these, 
which often result in the loss of property and life, Government should devise 
some prompt remedy as to boundary and water disputes, and enact a law like 
Act VII of 1877. Zemindars should be directed to file an exact map of their 
respective villages, distinctly setting out the boundaries, with the passages 
for the inlet and exit of water, which would be accordingly entered in the 


register, to which objectors should be allowed to enter objections, and all- 


decisions should be held binding till rescinded by acompetent court. If this be 
done, there is every probability of all disputes being settled before the time 
allowed by the Statute of Limitation, and everything will go on peaceably. 
Government should ascertain the number of murders and cases of 
grievous hurt that have been brought before the criminal courts in Behdr 
_ on account of disputes arising out of water. There is a case now pending 
before the Deputy Magistrate of the Behar division wherein one man was 
killed, and six or seven wounded on both sides. The editor concludes this 
article by asking, ‘* will not Government direct its attention to this matter?” 
27. In an article headed the “ Madras Famine and Lord Lytton,” 
the Bharat Sangskarak, of the 10th Septem- 
ber, writes as follows:—We are gratified to 
notice that the Viceroy has at length realized 
the magnitude of the distress in Madras, and has freely expressed his views 
to the public. This happy result has been brought about by his visit 
to the afflicted presidency. Instead of regretting the shortcomings of 
Government in the past, we should now be exceedingly thankful to His 
Excellency, for the vigorous efforts put forth and the excellent arrangements 
inaugurated by him to suppress the famine. 
28. The Sahachar, of the 10th September, adverts with concern to the 
fe | oa unusually large exportations of corn from 
wee teste in Bengal Bengal to the afflicted localities in the 
| Bombay and Madras Presidencies. This has 
considerably raised the prices in this province. We regret that Lord 
Northbrook’s-policy of purchasing stores of corn elsewhere, while exportation 
was left free, is not followed at the present crisis. Lord Lytton should 
know that it is idle to expect Bengal to supply all the food necessary for 
the famine-stricken; and that by its action Government is but indirectly 
interfering with free trade. The result is that, while the distress in Madras 
is not sufficiently relieved, Bengal is threatened with a scarcity. Rice 
now sells at Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 a maund, and the prices do not as yet show any 
signs of falling. We do not ask Government to prohibit exportation. Let 
free trade continue ; but it is wrong to depend on Bengal alone for the supply 
of corn. Government should arrange to import rice from Burmah and 


The praiseworthy efforts of Lord 
Lytton to suppress the famine. 


Saigon. Weare no alarmists ; but, to speak truth, have not the same con- 
fidence in Lord Lytton as we had in his predecessor ; for, asking His Excel- 
While under his 


lency’s pardon, he is alone responsible for this opinion. 


&, 


September 10th, 1877. 
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September 10th, 1877. 
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predecessor there was not absolutely a single case of death from starvation ; 
under him and Sir John Strachey numbers are dying off. Lord Northbrook 
did everything himself, while the present Viceroy is under the power of ‘his 
finance minister. It is therefore a misfortune that Sir John Strachey should 


now be in office. We hope Lord Lytton will yet act independently. 


29. The same paper notices the distress of the people in the metropolis 

and the suburbs, from the high prices which now 
rule in the market. They now use the coarse 
rice instead of the bal4m which they have hitherto consumed. 

80. The Banga Hitaisht, of the 10th September, writes as follows in 
its opening editorial :—While a dire famine 
is devastating the people in the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies, another has made its appearance in the North-Western 
Provinces and Rajpootna. In Bengal, rice sells at famine rates ; and already 
distress is noticeable among the poor. The difference between Madras and 
Bengal is this, that, whereas in the former already five hundred thousand have 
died from starvation, in the latter the distress has not yet reached to such a 
height. At this crisis we are extremely frightened by Lord Lytton’s 
announcement that a famine tax is inevitable; and that it is only in view 
of that contingency that Government does not desire to take part in any 
movement for raising subscriptions, as such an action would look likea 
compulsory measure, But what a curious piece of reasoning this is! While 
the levy of a tax, it seems, would not be a compulsory measure, asking for 
subscriptions would! The frequent recurrence of famines in this country is 
due chiefly to the self-seeking policy of the British mercantile classes and 
the heavy taxation by Government. It is because the people cannot endure 
any further burden that they are so discontented with Government; and it is 


Distress in Calcutta and the suburbs. 


A famine cess protested against. 


because they are so ground down that they desire some change. Lord 


Lytton neither knows nor comprehends these things, and probably believes 
that India, like England, teems with wealth. It is our misfortune that so 
many calamities should have befallen the country during his administration. 
The people, in their anxiety, are counting the days till he leaves us; but in 
the meanwhile delays are not brooked. It will not be long before the burden 
of a famine cess will be placed on our shoulders. Bengal already pays it in the 
shape of the Public Works cess. Let the natives memorialize Government 
once more, and see whether that may save them from the danger impending. 
dl. The indifferent attitude, observes the same paper, shown by the 
The people should, independently of -bengalees towards the distress of their brethren 
Government, engage inreliefoperations. in Madras, is really disheartening. We admit 
that there is some distress in Bengal, too ; that, through the selfishness of the 
British, the number of wealthy natives has considerably diminished ; and that 
others, although possessed of some means, are not in affluent circumstances 
owing to their having many to support. Yet since Government will 
not leave us to enjoy our own, and it is known that they will squander the 
funds realized from us, does it not behove us to seek to accomplish our 
purposes at a cheap cost? By ourselves engaging in relief operations there 
will be both savings effected and glory earned. 
02. The Soma Prakash, of the 17th September, thus writes in an article 
How Government should deal with eaded the ‘ Famine” :—Were an English- 
the famine stricken. man, valuing money more than human life, to 
advise Government not to concern itself with the task of saving the people 
alive during the famine, because such a course of action may embarrass it in 
the future, it would not be surprising. For, not being of the same nation or 
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country with the sufferers, it is not likely that he will sympathise -with or 
feel for them. His mterests also are likely to suffer if Government : lacks 
fands. As his object in coming to this country is only to enjoy himself, 
thisend would not be gained if there were a deficit. Nor is it unlikely 
that, in the event of a financial deficit, his pocket may be touched. Blinded 
by self-interest, he does not see whence. Government derives its revenues. 
The same attitude, however, does not behove a paternal administration 
which has undertaken to protect and support the people. No father can 
be easy in his mind when his son, however spoilt he may be, is laid up with 
any serious illness. He does not then look to the question of expense, nor 
does he stop to think of what may be the condition of his beloved 
children by and: by, if all his money were spent for the cure of one. 
He is only eager, by all means in his power, to see his son cured. The 
people of this country think thus; and thus also do they act. We cannot 
tell whether our rulers, who are foreign to the country, think otherwise. 
Even if they were of another mind, they should act in accordance with our 
feelings. It is therefore our good fortune and matter for gratification 
that in the large majority of instances they do act in this way ; showing that 
they are not wanting in affection or consideration for the people. Govern- 
ment, indeed, loves them. That they occasionally appear indifferent and 
wanting in affection is due to the indiscretion, error, or hard-heartedness 
of particular officers of Government. This has been the case with the 
management of the famine in Madras and Bombay. 


LocaL GRIEVANCES. 


00. The Sddharani, of the 8th September, notices no less than five 
Cases of house-breaking in Chin. CaSeS Of burglary, which occurred in Chinsurah 
surah. on three successive nights; and remarks that a 
— of contempt arises in our minds whenever we chance to see a police 
officer. 

o4. A correspondent of the Howrah Hitakari, of the 8th September, 
reports a case of dacoity and another of theft 
which occurred a few days ago in Nelua and 
a neighbouring village, which are full of jungle. Although under a muni- 
cipality, these localities are seldom visited by the constables of police. 


Cases of dacoity and theft. 


30. Another, writing to the same paper, notices an outbreak of Howsss Himsa. 


malarious fever in Garalgachi, Barijhati, Chan- 
Garalgachi and its neighbourhood. ditala and other villages. Medical aid is 
not procurable. The fever is caused by a lack of good drinking-water. 
The Saraswati which flows below these places has silted up. The little water 
that remains emits a noxious smell. Government is besought to attend 
to the matter. 
36. A correspondent of the Dacca Prakdsh, of the 9th September, 
Prevalence of gambling in Raj. dverts to the fearful prevalence of gambling 


Outbreak of malarious fever in 


nagar. | in Rajnagar, which is reducing many to poverty. 
The police are indifferent to the matter. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


37. The Sddhdrani, of the 8th September, dwells on the large amount 
of evil which results from the prevalence, in the 
malaria-stricken villages of Bengal, of quack 
doctors and ignorant apothecaries. The people 
are careless in the matter of sanitation and diet ; and, when ill, use the old 
and useless medicines prescribed by these men. 


Quack doctors and ignorant apo- 


thecaries in the malaria-stricken 
villages. 
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Sapmanant, 38. The same paper remarks that more evil than good results from 
pouabeue The large number of public asso- the increasingly large number of public 
ciations an evil. associations in this country. They do not 


represent the feelings of the people, being called into existence by the 
efforts of interested men, and as such fail to carry weight with the Rulers, 
The present is not the time for this purpose. Associations will be of 
use when we shall find ourselves able to carry our point in the face of the 
indifference with which Government treats us. ‘Then, too, will be the time 
for unity. 


Pe 39. The Bhdrat Sangskdrak, of the 10th September, dwells on the 
September 10th 1877. “ ; despised condition of the native papers. The 
The condition of the native papers. causes which have br ought this about are 

mainly the following:—The conducting of a native journal brings neither 

money nor fame to the editor. Really clever and educated natives, therefore, 

are unwilling to take to journalism; and it is only the worthless and the idle 

who are left to the thankless task. The case is the same in the Education 
Department, which, for lack of sufficient encouragement, is now shunned 

by men of education and ability. The native papers are mostly read by those 

who do not know English. These are men of limited means ; and hence the 

poverty of the editors as a necessary consequence. With a few exceptions, 

they are edited by semi-educated men. Government and native society are 

equally responsible for this backward condition of the press, which does not 

receive any encouragement at their hands. Even if the rulers had encouraged 

the editors by supplying them with official papers, and evincing a desire to 

make themselves acquainted with their writings, the tone of the Native Press 

would have been far different. As it is, the native newspapers occasionally 

write of matters of which they have not the least knowledge; and thus by 

their ignorance expose themselves to ridicule. Even the little encourage- 

ment that was given them by the distribution of the weekly reports was 


discontinued by Sir George Campbell, and Mr. Eden is about to finish 
what that Governor had begun. 


Anya Praripua. 40. We have received Nos. 8 and 4 of the first volume of a new 


inal. monthly magazine called Arya Pratibha, and_ 


published at Bhowanipore. There is nothing 
in it that calls for special notice. 
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